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The surest entrance to 


ADVERTISING 


is via stenog ‘aphic door 


Says CORA R. GEIGER 


Of Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 
Buffalo Office 


This revealing story should be read not only by stenographers 


and secretaries but also by 


HERE seems to be a certain glamour 

about the advertising business for count- 

less graduates. Scarcely a week goes by 
that some ambitious young person does not ask 
me how to get a job as an advertising copy- 
writer. My advice, based on personal expe- 
rience, is always the same: The surest 
entrance to advertising is through the steno- 
graphic door 

Even in this enlightened age, men in busi- 
ness are skeptical of advertising women. Ex- 
cept in New York City, it is difficult for a 
girl to sell herself to an advertising agency. 
Department-store advertising is somewhat 
easier of access, but there, too, you stand a 
better chance of getting in if you are equipped 
with shorthand and typewriting. 

In two advertising agencies, when applying 
for jobs, I was told, “We don’t have enough 
business appealing to women to justify hiring 
a woman copywriter”—this, in spite of the fact 
that it is generally claimed that women do 
85 per cent of the retail buying! But when I 
sought a secretarial job, the road was clear. 
And I’ve found, once you are able to hang 
your hat in an advertising office, it’s a simple 
step to writing copy. 

Of course, you can hardly blame a seasoned 
advertising man for not welcoming a girl fresh 
from school, with or without a college educa- 
tion. She may be able to write beautiful prose, 
but advertising is more than stringing 
euphonious words together. Advertising is 
selling—writing copy with a “hook” in it. 
You learn soon enough, if you're secretary to 


advertising students. 


The Editors 


an advertising man, that writing is only a 
small but vital part of the job. It means 
thinking out selling plans—creating and de 


veloping sales promotion and merchandising 
ideas. 
AFTER a year’s secretarial course, and three 


realized that law wa 
her« 


office, | 
[But let me say 


years in a law 
not my “line.” 
law experience is priceless training for what 


right 


ever field you may enter later. The insight 
into human nature you gain is valuable, par 
ticularly in any work that involves creative 
writing.}] So I applied to an employment 


agency for secretarial work with either a 
newspaper, a magazine, or an advertising de 
partment or agency. 

About two months later there was an open 
ing for a secretary with a small advertising 
agency. The personnel consisted of the “boss,” 
his secretary, two artists, a man copywriter o1 
“account executive,” and myself. I took dicta 
tion, typed longhand copy, retyped “rough’ 
copy with frequent revisions, dealt with print 
ers, engravers, and publications, clipped our 
advertisements from newspapers and magazines 
and pasted them in scrap books. 

Before a month had elapsed | tried my hand 
at writing some laundry copy for an account 
we handled. The job was harder than it looked, 
and I didn’t have the nerve to show the first 
attempts to my boss. I took it home and 
worked over it, retyped it the next day and 
timidly placed it on my employer's desk. He 
made a few helpful corrections, and, to my sur 
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prise, used the copy and 
isked me to write some more 
for a complete series. And 
believe me, there’s nothing 
in the world to compare with 
the thrill of seeing your first 
bit of writing actually in 
print! 

The agency expanded, and 
as more employees were 
idded I was relieved of 
much detail and _ routine 
work, During the next five 
years I wrote more and 
more, not only on foods, 
fashions, florists, and fur- 
riers—but on real estate 
even motor trucks and shock 
ibsorbers! Radio was just 
beginning to be an important 
agency function, and I had 
my first taste of writing 
radio “continuity.” 

I devoured every book on 
advertising I could get my 
hands on, and took a few 
night school courses. The 
Buffalo League of Advertis- 
ing Women ran a series of 
six lectures every winter, one of which was 
onducted by the head of our agency. Later, 
when I joined the League, I discovered their 
meetings, with interesting speakers on adver 
tising and allied subjects, to be a source of 
information and inspiration. Through it I 
made many interesting and useful contacts, as 
well as some very dear friends. 


r , 
P HEN, shortly after 1929, I attempted to 


storm the sacrosanct portals of the largest 
agency in town. Again the same story. “We 
have several women writers on our New York 
staff, but haven’t room for one in Buffalo.” 
Again the secretarial experience proved ai 
opening wedge. The first few months were 
an orgy of dictation, typing reams of letters 
and copy, and I had little time even to think 
of writing. However, things gradually sim 
mered down, as I became more familiar with 
the complicated systems, the clients, and the 
products they advertised. From then on it was 
a repetition of the former job. After a year 
or so the powers-that-be hired a new secretary 
and made me a full-time copywriter. So, a 
new desk and cubbyhole of my own .. . and 
the fun began! 

After you've taken dictation from an adver- 
tising man and typed his copy for a year or 
two, you almost unconsciously develop a sales 
slant. Every day you pick up useful and inter- 
esting information that adds to your equipment 
as a copywriter. You develop a facility for 
criticism, learn to ferret out weak spots in 
other people’s copy or reasoning, and can some- 
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mirably toward pro- 
ducing good copy... . 
And just so we can 
imagine her typing out 
that sausage ad, the 
history of which is 
part of this story. . . 
The Dold and Six. 
Way ads shown are : 
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times contribute helpful ideas. In- 
deed, it’s usually easier to spot 
someone else’s errors than to sit 
down and do a good job yourself! 


Of course, you have to “know your man” and 
use infinite tact in making critical suggestions 
You don’t blurt out, “Oh, Mr. Underbrush, 
that’s terrible!” You say, “That's a clever ad, 
Mr. Underbrush, but I was just wondering 

if I were a woman reading that ad, 
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I'd want to know 
whether the material 
will wash, and 
whether it shrinks. | 
wouldn't care wheth 
er their woolen mills 


were the largest in 
the world, or not.’ 
The so-called wom 
an's angle! 

People often say, 


“Your work must be 
so interesting!” In- 
be 


teresting, ves, 
cause it’s a live 
business, a young 


tull of 


busine ss 


business, 


irises a 


material commod 
But don't think 


bed of roses, 


es 
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oranda when taking ‘phone calls, in making 
notes of interviews, on surveys. One girl in 
our office wears paper cuffs, not so much to 
protect her sleeves, as to scribble shorthand 
notes on while she’s telephoning. Shorthand’s 
useful too, if you have to write reports of 
meetings, lectures, reports of fashion shows or 
cooking schools where your clients’ products 
are featured. I’ve even taken shorthand notes 
of competitors’ radio programs, to analyze and 
digest at leisure. 

I remember one particular occasion when | 
blessed my knowledge of shorthand. That eve- 
ning while I was sitting in a restaurant having 
a solitary dinner, an idea struck me for an 
ad on pork sausages, for a meat account we 
handled. Usually | carry a few sheets of 
paper in my purse, but the only scrap of paper 
| had with me at the time was a small sheet 
from a memo pad about 3 by 5 inches. Not 
wanting to confiscate the menu card, I scrib- 
bled the copy for the ad in tiny shorthand 
notes, so crowded on this little sheet I could 
scarcely read them. However, I took the scrap 
of paper home and transcribed the notes on 
my portable typewriter. Then, with a few re- 
visions, partly in longhand and partly in short- 
hand, I retyped it in final form the next 
morning at the office. [Usually we type the 
first drafts of our copy double space, to allow 
for interlinear corrections and revisions. Where 
a lot of revisions are necessary, it is frequently 
advisable to save space by writing between the 
lines in shorthand. ] 


IT is a distinct advantage for copywriters to 
be able to do their own typing and not have 
to wait for an available stenographer. Many 
of the old-timers write all their copy in long- 
hand and then have it typed; but it is now be- 
coming the general practice to write copy 
direct on the typewriter, as newspaper men do. 
It saves a lot of time, and, once you learn to 
transfer your thoughts direct to the typewriter, 
it even helps you to think more clearly. 

Even though you have no specific talent for 
writing, other branches of advertising offer 
splendid opportunities to the ambitious stenog 
rapher. In the past few years, advertisers have 
made a serious study of markets and market- 
ing problems. They make field surveys that 
entail interviews with storekeepers, business 
men, housewives, or school children. Many 
girls find themselves especially adept at this 
type of research work. 

Then, too, a girl may work into “produc- 
tion,” which is the buying of printing, photo- 
graphs, art work and engravings, and assem- 
bling these component parts into a consistent 
and effective advertisement. Others have fitted 
admirably into “media departments,” con- 
cerned with the study and selection of publica- 
tions, radio, and other advertising media, mak- 
ing up advertising schedules, figuring costs of 
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campaigns, placing advertising insertion or- 
ders, and carrying on correspondence with 
publications and clients. 


‘ . . . 
ro a beginner aiming at advertising agency 


work, I would by all means recommend a small 
local agency for good all-around experience. 
Here you have a chance to learn all angles of 
the business—the executive or planning part of 
it, the copywriting, the production, the me- 
chanical details, and even the financial side. 
Whereas in a large national agency, opera 
tions are so specialized and departmentalized 
that you may be employed there for several 
years without getting a good birdseye view of 
the picture as a whole. 

And there are the department stores, where 
perhaps more advertising women are employed 
than in any other field. Many girls of my 
acquaintance have become copywriters in re- 
tail stores, assistant advertising managers, and 
even advertising managers, by beginning as 
secretary to the advertising manager. One per- 
sistent young lady made up her mind to get 
into a certain department store. Although 
there were no stenographic or secretarial jobs 
open, she managed to secure a job as salesgirl, 
and for several months shifted from one de- 
partment to another. She learned selling tech 
nique from close over-the-counter contact with 
customers. And this, by the way, is splendid 
training for an advertising writer. She found 
out what consumers want—information which 
she eventually capitalized when she worked 
her way into the advertising department as a 
combination reception clerk, switchboard opera- 
tor, and stenographer. Then she was graduated 
to copy writing, and now she writes and con- 
ducts the daily radio program which this store 
sponsors. 


Ir advertising appeals to you as a vocation, 
I would say—perfect your shorthand and type- 
writing. Learn to be a good secretary. Then, 
once you get inside an advertising office, keep 
your eyes and ears wide open. Absorb every- 
thing you can. Read the books and magazines 
that come into the office. Study thoroughly the 
subjects and products you want to write about, 
study the type of people this advertising is 
intended to reach. Then, on your lunch hour, 
or in the evening, if you have a typewriter at 
home, try your hand at writing. Don’t be sat- 
ished with the first attempt—and don’t be dis- 
couraged. Revise and retype. Revise some 
more. Good advertisements, like good plays, 
as some playwright has said, are not written— 
they're rewritten! 

If you're really adapted to advertising, you'll 
find it’s like a germ—like the smell of smoke 
to a firehorse—like printer's ink to a news- 
paperman. And, if you're sincerely sold on the 
job yourself, you'll be able to sell others. 


Good luck! 
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The Annuity Contract 


From “What Everybody Wants to Know About Annuities” 
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\ Trial Brings 
an Offer 


HOW I GOT MY JOB 





Thorough Train- 
ing Appeals 





{ dollar is 


Ty aid 
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ywing the completion 
of my secretarial 


ning, 





for each 
accepted and published 
Tue Greco Writer 

New York, N. ¥ ic 


short letter 
Address, “Job Win- 
270 Madison Avenue, that thorough training 


necessary to arouse 





the interest of a pr 





course ina New York 
schood brought _ the 
problem of a position. What to do 


and how to go about it was the question 


securing 


Among the application letters that I wrote 
was one addressed to a girl’s boarding school 
n the central part of Maine. Shortly an an 
swer came asking me to come and take a sub 


titute position for two weeks. N ffer of a 


was made, but my intuition 





permanent position 
told me to g 
the train for 
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very day I boarded 
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and so that 
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journey 
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Department 
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inspire him to hire you. Let me tell how I 
got my first job as a stenographer 
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My parents opposed this. They thought it was 
a waste of time because this extra work gave 
me no credit toward my graduation from the 
University 

It gave me soi.ething more important, how- 
ever. The position I hold today I owe to the 
training I received in the secretarial field. My 
knowledge of typing and shorthand enabled 
me to secure office positions while still in col 
lege, thus helping to defray expenses. 

The first job I held was that of secretary to 
the dean of zodlogy at the University. The 
following year I was stenographer to both the 
athletic and military training departments 
The next summer | was secretary to the dean 
of the Law School. During my last year in 
college I was secretary to the director of the 
Extension Division 

Later on, when I came to apply for the 
position I now hold, my prospective employer’s 
interest was aroused by the excellent recom 
mendations from my former employers 

My advice, then, to those seeking their first 
positions, is: “Take small jobs first.” 


G. Pa Mitchell, S. Dak 


Consideration is Rewarded 


BECAUSE I was unable to find 
work in an office when my husband entered a 
tubercular sanatorium, I secured a domestic 
position and applied myself to the best of my 
ability. 

Then I answered a blind newspaper ad and 
started corresponding with the senior member 
of a firm in another city, which ultimately re- 
sulted in the position I have held, with ad- 
vancements, for three years. 

Some time after starting work I asked my 
boss why I was chosen for the position from 
the many applicants. He replied by showing 
me my application, which contained the 
following : 


“Should my application receive favorable 
consideration, I want it understood that I shall 
not be able to take the position for a few days 
after your decision. I shall need a little time 
to help locate someone to take my place here, 
as the lady for whom I work is not well, and I 
do not wish to upset her in any way.” 


He explained that a girl with my experience 
and training who would go into someone's 
home to work in order to be independent, and 
who seemed reluctant to inconvenience anyone 
with whom she was associated, appealed to 
him as the kind of person he preferred in his 
office. 


—Mrs. N. D. W., Maryville, Mo. 
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A Letter Wins a Job 


I! RING the latter part 
of the summer I found myself out of a job, 
and there did not seem to be any openings any 
where. It occurred to me that I might be able 
to get part-time work from business people 
who occasionally needed extra help. Following 
this idea, | mimeographed a letter and a list 
of secretarial services that I was prepared to 
offer, such as typing, dictation, reporting, 
mimeographing, filing, telephoning—in fact, 
everything that I could do and that I knew 
was needed at some time or other in most 
offices. I stressed the fact that I was a secre 
tary of thorough training, that I was a college 
graduate with a major in English, and that | 
had had several years’ experience in secre 
tarial work. I indicated that I was available 
at all times, nights, Sundays, and holidays in 
cluded. This circular letter I sent to business 
people, clubs, and churches. 

About two days later I received a call to go 
to an office for a few hours’ dictation. I went, 
took the dictation, and got out the letters 
What was my surprise to be offered the posi- 
tion as secretary to the man who had called 
me, since his secretary had just resigned! It 
also happens that I am called frequently for 
extra work in my spare time—especially for 
mimeographing or typewriting 

—H. V., Durant, Okla. 


A New Book 


**HOW You Can Get a Job” is the 
title of a new book by Glenn L. Gardiner, who 
is a successful business executive with a rare 
talent for telling others how to get on in busi- 
ness. Mr. Gardiner states that he has witnessed 
many instances of persons with more than 
average ability remaining among the unem- 
ployed simply because they lacked the knack 
of selling their personal services. In the Fore- 
word, we read: 

“This book is designed for the use of the 
student seeking his first job, the skilled work- 
er, the experienced executive in search of a 
new connection, the technician, and all those 
persons with ability who are looking for work.” 

The material is presented in the form of 
more than two hundred questions and answers 
It discusses how to plan a job-getting cam- 
paign, how to discover job opportunities, who 
can help one get a job, how to follow up job 
prospects, when and how to make effective use 
of letters, and how to use spare time during 
the job-getting period. It contains 188 pages, 
is published by Harper & Brothers, and sells 
for $1.50 at bookstores 
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A Better Job 


From “Keeping Young in Business” by Weiss and Snyder 


Copyright, 1934, McGraw Hill Book Company, Inc.) 
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“How Often Should a Typewriter Be Cleaned?” 


A not wholly facetious conclusion to 


the ruminations of Your Servitor at the 


“Information Desk” one foggy January morning 


‘THE moment we saw that question in the 

day’s mail, we exclaimed, “How often 
should your hands, or your car, be cleaned?” 
Wasn't the answer as plain as day, “As often 
as the typewriter is dirty?” 

But that was too brief—almost as brief as 
Caesar’s famous six-word telegram to the Ro- 
man Senate—“I came, I saw, I conquered.” 
It didn’t satisfy us. 

Therefore, we put on our thinking cap at 
once, believing that so far as office typewriters 
are concerned, there should be a “clean up” 
campaign every day. Finally, our brain fac- 
ory yielded this: 

“I typed and typed—the keys got filled up 
with ribbon ink—another pin, alcohol, and rag 
treatment became necessary.” 

That seemed to be getting nearer the right 
and complete answer. We decided to try again, 
and after tapping our forehead several times 
with the pencil in our hand, we exclaimed 
in our most professional manner : 

“The first thing every morning, wipe off your 
machine; use a clean rag to remove the dust 
and grime from the outside, a long brush for 
the parts beyond easy reach, a regular type 
brush to get the ribbon-ink out of the type 
faces. If you work in a dusty, sooty office, or 
use an eraser too freely or carelessly, or if 


your ribbon is very heavily inked, then clean 
your machine thoroughly more often.” 

That, we saw at once, was as long as 
Caesar’s message was brief. Surely, he would 
not have approved of it. “Oh, well,” we said, 
“Caesar never heard of or saw an American 
typewriter, nor did he even enjoy the luxury 
of a modern pen or pencil, and the shorthand 
his six secretaries used was more like long- 
hand! So naturally he just had to be severely 
laconic.” 

Then as we were busy ruminating further 
on this important answer to an important ques- 
tion, an expert mechanic from the typewriter 
company came into our office. After reading 
what we had written, he said, “Fine—Fine! | 
would simply add, let the local typewriter re 
pairman overhaul your machine every six 
months to insure the longest life and the best 
everyday service.” 

So, we thought, why not let it go at that? 
Any stenographer who takes real pride in 
faultless, attractive-looking transcripts need 
not be told that a typewriter, like an automo 
bile, can give its best service only when it is 
kept as clean as a watch. And of course an 
efficiently working typewriter helps to keep a 
busy stenographer’s temper sweet after four 
o'clock! 
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Is Shorthand of 
PRACTICAL VALUE 


. ‘ oF 
in College? 
College men and women and college executives answer 
the question in the following symposium of views. Other 
articles on the subject that have appeared in this 
magazine are: “Shorthand in College,” January, 1925; 


""Stenoging’ One's Way Through College,” September, 
1928; “Shorthand, Typewriting, and College," March, 1930 


Three Important Advantages 


Says CEDRIC LARSON 


Stanford University, "34 


PRACTICAI ' vledge ts rthand t know ¢a t ght appea at short 
gives at least three important advar and entails er ncentration on torms at 
tages to the man or woman in college the expense of losing the speaker's continuit 
depending upon the preferences and needs of t thought, | l e not tound this to be the 
the individual student. It can greatly facil case. I had a great deal of 1 tical steno 
tate notetaking, which is a daily necessity; it graphic work before entering the University 
may be used as a source of income where nex and my use of shorthand had become mechat 
essary; and it is an efficiency aid in reporting al. When shorthand has become purely aut 
work for the University newspaper or other matic the student can follow the average 
publication speaker without conscious effort and at the 
same time keep in mind the train of thought 
5 Students taking the standar mmercial 
LET us take the first advantage The col urse and, n addition, qualitying for the 
lege student can be his own stenographer or GREGG WRITER certificates, should have attained 
secretary, in that he can take lecture and read sufficient speed to make notes on lectures as I 
ing notes in shorthand for any or all courses have done at Stanford. It is a good thing t 
Such material in his notebook is constantly form the habit of taking notes in shorthand 
available for reference, review, or study. It while pursuing advanced work in the pul 
would be not only laborious but impossible to OF Private sci Chen it will not be an et 
accumulate the same amount of valuable data rely new experience on reaching college 
at lectures by using longhand. And it would 9 
be impractical to make as copious notes in pre “. 
scribed reading without the aid of shorthand AS a source of income, shorthand has helpe 
Nor is the value of shorthand to be over me to earn money in spare time at Stanford 
looked in drawing up preliminary drafts ol at on Bt fo tints meetere of ether aiaieate 
problems and term papers. The saving of to defray at i ioe all of their expenses ere 
time and labor in retyping is considerable, ;. always a demand for stenographic and secre 
while repetitions in thought, awkward con tarial service at the University or in the town 
struction, and involved sentences can be de Typing itself is a lucrative side line for those 
tected and eliminated in the shorthand drafts vho specialize on setting up papers, plays, et 
Constant revision is the price of a good piece oseroctinele 
of writing, and shorthand is the great saver of - 
hours and work ‘ ve 
Lecturers who are familiar with the tech A ND the third advantag: ften as im 
nique of shorthand writing favor this method tant as either of the other In journalisti 
of taking notes, on the theory that the data activities which are oper the ege stu 
is more complete and attention can be focussed lent, shorthand skill is a constant ally. Time 


more closely on the subject. To those who do s precious, and if the undergraduate can save 
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Stanford Library, 
largest west of 
the Mississippi, 
where Mr. Larson 
spent many hours 
of study. And by 
contrast (below), 
the University’s 
tennis courts, the 
scene of his leis- 
ure moments. 


minutes, he is that much ahead. With the use 


f shorthand he can get through his assign- 
ments in short order. He is a more efficient 
editor, contributor, or reporter 

A reporter, for example, can take down an 
interview verbatim and cover “beat” assign 
ments more thoroughly. As a member of the 
editorial staff of the Stanrorp Datry, I have 
had ample cause to be thankful for my knowl- 
edge of shorthand. In reporting, interviewing, 
and rewriting, it has been a faithful servant 
In getting data from a busy man, I have often 
tactfully suggested that he regard me, for the 
f a stenographer and dic- 


moment, in the role 
tate what he wanted me to use in the story or 
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interview I was preparing. Most executives 
appreciate ¢his offer, as it saves time and in 
sures accurate quoting 

Shorthand is of particular value tothe young 
journalist who realizes that his compositions 
can be improved by rewriting. He can polish 
up his stories in shorthand, revise as much 
as he wants with little trouble, and then the 
first transcript he makes on the typewriter 
will be his best 


NO matter what course you take in college, 
shorthand skill will be an asset to you in 
many ways. It has a high index of versatility, 
and throughout your course you will find op 
portunities to cash in on your investment if 
you decide to make shorthand a personal ac 
complishment in your days at the preparatory 
school. 


An All-Around Asset 


And then when you have graduated from the 
university and go out into the workaday world, 
your shorthand continues to serve you. It is 
the open door to any number of vocations 
and a stepping-stone to promotion after you 
have landed your first position. When the 
prospective employer asks, “What can you 
do?” you can answer promptly, “I can take 
your dictation.” And as one successful execu 
tive recently said, “There are few concerns 
where a place cannot be found for a young 
man who knows stenography Incidentally, 


the same executive declared that the surest 


entering wedge to his business for a young 
woman with a college degree was a practical 
knowledge of shorthand, typing, and secretarial 
practice. So when you learn shorthand with 
the immediate object of using it at the univer 
sity, you are really acquiring a skill which 
will be your best friend when you have grad- 
uated and must face the necessity of finding 
employment. 
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Shorthand “Opened Those 


Doors” for Me, Too 


Says KATHERINE M. JOHNSON 


Missouri State University, °2! 


© you want to go to college? I did. Do 

D you lack the money with which to go? 

I did. Are you going anyhow? Well, | 

did. “But how?” you ask. Via the stenographic 

route. It wasn’t easy. But it wasn’t too hard, 
either. And it was a very interesting way 

You see, I had wanted to go to college ever 
since I could remember, and by the time I 
was a senior in high school | realized how 
impossible it would be for my father to send 
me. Being determined, however, I decided to 
take a business course and earn the money. 
Yet after two years of office work I seemed 
little nearer my goal 

A year and a half of that time I was stenog- 
rapher in a county agricultural agent’s office. 
There I came in contact with many extension 
workers from the university. One of them 
offered a friend of mine a position at the uni- 
versity with the privilege of doing some class 
work. And how I envied her! 

A few months later two women lecturers 
came. They were working on a bulletin at the 
time and I did their typing. One evening they 
wondered aloud what had been stated in a 
recent bulletin on a certain subject. I had 
read that bulletin and gave them the informa- 
tion they were wanting. They looked at me a 
bit surprised, and one of them said, “You 
ought to be in the university. Why don’t you 
go?” I replied that I did not have the money. 
“The money!” they exclaimed. “Anyone who 
can type as you do can work his way through.” 


BEFORE they left, they had talked me into 
the idea of trying it the following fall. And 
try it I did. 

When I arrived at the university that Sep 
tember morning I had only $48.00 in my 
pocket. I do not remember how much of it 
was left at the end of the first day, after my 
entrance fees had been paid, but there was so 
little that my courage fell with the darkness. 
Doubts crowded out self-confidence ; my adven 
turous spirit became a timid, shrinking thing 
that I did not recognize as a part of myself 
“Perhaps,” I thought, “I should have stayed 
at home and gleaned what education and cul- 
ture I could from the library, association, and 
travel.” But I could not be a quitter! 

My plan had been to work for my room and 


had tor books and 


luck for the rest. So that 


ard, us what money ] 
and trust t 
semester I did 


lees, 
hirst 
home. The 
they allowed me to typing 
and took care to get it time, even 
though it meant sitting up late at night and 
many times glancing at my lessons 
Thus, I became known as a typist and received 
more and more work as the months passed 


housework in a private 


family had a typewriter, which 


use. I solicited 


done on 


never 


AT the beginning of the second semester | 
gave up doing housework and devoted all my 
spare time to stenographic work. There was 
the house where | had been 
allowed to rent for $3.00 


a small room at 
living which | was 
a month. It was just large enough for my 
trunk, a cot, and a desk, but the desk held the 
old typewriter with which I fought the wolf 
from the door. 

During that 
office girl in some of the 
in others, and did some free 


worked as general 
university offices, as 


semester | 


a stenographer 
lance shorthand and typing. By the end of my 
Freshman year I had worked up a stenographic 
reputation among both faculty and student 
body of which | was not ashamed. 

I went home at the end of my Freshman 
year broke, though with all bills paid, wonder 
ing how I could possibly return the following 
fall. Fortunately, I position 
stenographer in the mill at home, which enabled 
me to replenish my wardrobe and to save some 
money during the summer. My employer of 
fered me a substantial raise in salary if | 
would remain, | 


secured a as a 


but | was determined to go back 
though | could anticipate only 


to schoc yl. evel 


another year ot hardships 


THAT fall I secured a half-time position in 


one of the university offices, which limited me 
to morning From 1 had an 
easier time financially. Money was not plen 


classes then on 


tiful, but my income was more dependable 
Afternoons and Saturdays I worked at a 
steady salary, augmented by any extra steno 


graphic work that I could do outside of office 
hours. 

The typing of semester papers and Master's 
profitable that I 


That was a good 


theses became so bought a 


typewriter on installment 





a 
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investment, for the machine paid for itself if I had used longhand. The professors ofter 
several times, and at the end of two years | joked me about taking their lectures dow! 
sold it for almost what it cost word for word, which I sometimes did 


1 


In fact, it often fell to my lot to act as off 
I REMAINED at my stenographic work dur- cial stenographer at various lectures and ad 
ing the summer vacations, making only an dresses. That was profitable in both a fina 
annual visit home at Christmas. In that way cial and an educational way. for I invariabl 
I kept steady employment and saved a little learned things that were not in my course 
each summer with which to pay entrance fees study 
and incidental expenses ; 
It required four and a half years for me t W 
complete the required number of hours for 


HAT did I get if I llewe All t 


went for—and more. Mental deve 


graduation, and during only one of those nine spiritual enrichment, social experience, and ad 
semesters did I take less than the average ventures in friendship. To me college was a 
hours of class work large rotunda the walls of which were all 

My knowledge and constant use of short doors, each opening into a new field of learn 
hand made it possible for me to take my class ing. Each door that I opened disclosed vistas 
notes in shorthand and type them of evenings f limitless possibilities. And I opened those 
That method insured much fuller notes and doors with the key marked “shorthand and 


neater notebooks than I could have turned in  typewriting.’ 


Answers to Two Questions 


By University Executives 


W! isked these tw questions Ol a lew lead- mu more rapidly than t t edt 
n niv +¢ 1 le Lei J al ail to tur it a given a unt ! mn amuch s 








ry u ers es iS SRUi m Snhorinand, 
: t ¢ As the r e } or 
: : , 
typing, and secretarial practice of assistance to the number a * 
, . ; ’ oo ol ‘ , 
stud nis wm defraying a part or all of colle Jé he trained typist r lit a1 nh higher 
) y 4 » hour! t One ; j ; eT : 
expenses? 2. Is the shorthand method of tak hourly wag , 
’ ' New F -, 
. , ; s s in Net ngland 
ing notes practical and helpful? ‘ 
. . . 
inswers to First Question It is rarely that we find an undergraduate wl 
s thoroughly <« t thar | typ 
The following quotations from the re plic s writing When su tudents availal they have 
, . no difficulty in picking uy nsiderabl ount of 
received should be interesting and helpful to : wuny in peng up @ ee oe 
; ‘ part-time work and sometimes they are enabled t 
+} . te mo te > rr CH we “Res na 
iose intending to enter college secure lucrative positions in or about the University 
during the summer months This, of course. is of 
Throughout the llege year there is a demand for great assistance in meeting their many college ex 
good typists ar stenographers We advise student penses { leading I rsit n a Middle Apt 
stenographers to arrange to have half-days free for 
outside worl Most f the requests for part-time 
workers come from University »fices We usually a ° ° 
have very litele tre hls e finding part-time w ork fer F, _ a _— ‘ 
» gealte moetent typist or stenographer § lerae - . 
} i iT t “ t y t ng | rre { t | 
ae P » Dod : | Q gisag Asse 
; ’ err nit rs ’ i rn ’ ’ 
. ° . 
. . . 
In answer to your inquiry concerning the desira W . 
: - : e regularly f s f 
lity of the self-supporting student in college having ‘ r , - Hh wae 
ster 4) y r ty rea h 
secretarial training, I should say that, in my expe *s : , ’ eq , Phese 
ence, it is a distinct asset - rat er: age t 1 other 
s st t Ss ? ~ 4 Ss 
The girls who find it necessary to work part time 1a¢ J Ae : t ni 
are necessary And ‘ ‘ f the comparat 
in order to defray some of their expenses have a bet he k : Pas Steven 
few : 7 ' tenography. those who are , 
ter chance if they are prepared to do secretarial : _— p- a oe sw we Cape 
ble of working in this field are probably more certair 


work. As far as the men are concerned, there are 








usually opportunities for them to serve as secretarial . wenger employment without muck delay, Gotl 
assistants in some of the University offices 4 lead ae lege and after graduation, than those not 
ing University of the Middle West so situated —One of #i argest Universities in 
imerica 
. . . 

Each year we receive more calls for students wh inswers to Second Question 
know shorthand than we can fill We have found 
that students who have this skill can usually earr From what students tell me I believe that an unde: 
fairly large amounts during the year. Sometimes they graduate who knows shorthar n take more »mplete 
earn as much as $1,000 through part-time work notes of lectures t tudents. If } 
[yping skill is also valuable. Many students, of can type he can transcribe his notes quick! 
uurse, have learned to type fairly rapidly without any and have at the end of the year a complete set 


special training, but as the trained man can work so facts for use in reviewing for examinations. I assume 
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that a knowledge of shorthand and typewriting would 
be extremely valuable in doing research work or in 
writing for various college publications. Of course, 
it is a well-known fact that instructors prefer typed 
reports to ones written in longhand Secretary for 
Student Employment in one of America’s leading 


nmiversities 


Many students take lecture notes and reading notes 
n shorthand Superintendent of Student Employment 
Bureau in a prominent State University 


A number of students find it very convenient to be 
ible to take down their notes in shorthand A laroe 


stern University 
. . . 

In the case of both men and women, the ability to 
write shorthand and to use the typewriter is of as 
sistance in taking notes and writing papers for the 
ompletion of class assignments {1 Western Um 
ersity 

. . . 

A student thoroughly competent in taking shorthand 
notes would find this ability of great value in taking 
lecture notes, et 1 only know of two students who 
have lone this One of these not only took short 
hand notes but kept all his notes in shorthand for 

veral years without transcribing them.—An owt 

t lastern University 


A “Jotting Down” Aid 


Says this Freshman 


[> ABEL JACKSON, a student at Clark Col 

lege, Dubuque, lowa, wrote the following 
nteresting letter to her high school teacher, 
Mrs. Adelean Cottingham, Benton, Wisconsin 


My first yea n < ege is coming to a close, and 


I want to tell you how ch I now appreciate the 





time I spent in my high school commercial course« 
| can sympathize a great deal with those students 
who did not take advantage of such a course. A 
number of girls in my class now realize their mistake 
and are taking a course in both shorthand and typing 


Typing, of course, is valuable to most every per 
son, especially a college student But to me even 
more valuable than typing is shorthand | find this 


particularly true in the lecture course in American 
history I am taking. The students sitting around me 
in this course envy me a great deal while I am com 
fortably seated in my chair jotting down the impor 
tant points of the instructor's talk The majority of 
the class are scribbling notes which they take s« 


quickly and briefly that they are insufficient when 


the time comes for examination. Although | do some 
reference work, it would be possible for me to write 
an examination from my notes alone 

Of course | trans ¢ my notes, usually immedi 


ately; and even though this does take extra time, | 
find it a very good review to clinch facts. Last week 
when I returned from my Easter vacation I sat down 
to transcribe my notes I had taken the week befor 
and was able to read every form. And, as you prob 
ably remember, I was not an excellent shorthand 
student, but under your constant drilling I did lear 
my brief forms perfectly, and even with them alone 
a great deal of time can be saved 

With a full appreciation of the benefit I have 
gained from my commercial course, I hope other stu 


lents will not overlook such an opportunity 
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¢« The Learner 





A few helps and hints on 


STARTING RIGHT 


in the study of shorthand 


By JOHN ROBERT GREGG 


HEN a person first begins to learn a 

skill he has the priceless opportunity of 

learning it the right way from the 
start. There is a right way and a wrong way 
to learn shorthand. The right way enables you 
to make quick progress, and the wrong takes 
you by detours and sometimes leaves you on 
one of the detours, so that you never get to 
the place at which you had hoped to arrive. 

During this month a great many young peo- 
ple all over the world are beginning the study 
of shorthand. We want to help all of you 
beginners make the right start and develop a 
high degree of speed and accuracy in as short 
a time as possible. Here are a few helps and 
hints based on many years’ experience in teach 
ing shorthand to thousands of students. 

First of all, we want to do all we can to 
keep you from writing an outline incorrectly 
the first time you write it. Our motto for be- 
ginners is, “Write It Right the First Time.” 
The easiest and surest way to avoid writing a 
wrong outline at the beginning is to write only 
those outlines that you have seen written cor- 
rectly, either on the blackboard by your teacher 
or in the Shorthand Manual, “Gregg Speed 
Studies,” “Graded Readings,” or some similar 
shorthand book. After you have read an out- 
line several times and have a clear picture of 
it in your mind, you can safely write it and 
practice it. 

This is an easy way to start learning short 
hand, isn’t it! All you have to do is to read 
shorthand before you write it, and the more 
shorthand you read the faster will be your 
shorthand writing speed. Our advice, there- 
fore, to you in your early lessons is summed 
up in the following words: Much shorthand 
reading. 

Our second suggestion to the beginner is to 
observe the well-known principle, “United we 
stand, divided we fall.” There are thousands 
upon thousands of different words in the Eng- 


Until you can write a readable 
outline for each of these words, you cannot 
call yourself a skilled shorthand writer. This 
sounds like a big task ahead of you, doesn’t it? 
were to attempt to lear: 


lish language 


It would be if you 
the shorthand outline for each word separately 

Fortunately you do not have to learn short 
hand that way. The 
language fall into groups which we call word 


words in the Englis! 
‘he words in each family group have 
so much in common that, after have 
learned to write the part that is common to all 
the words in the family group, it requires very 
little effort on your part to learn how to write 
the remaining Learning 
words in family groups work 
more than fifty per cent, and vocabulary build- 
ing by this method becomes a fascinating study 
instead of a tedious, uninteresting onc 

The illustrations under each of the 
principles in the Manual have been arranged, 
to a large extent, into family groups. From 
now on, when you have a vocabulary assign- 
ment to learn, such as, for example, Par. 
28 or Par. 53O, say to yourself before you 
start, “Most of these words have something in 
common and I already know from one-half to 
two-thirds of the outline of each word because 
I have practiced it in some preceding word be 
longing to the same family group.” 

If you will put yourself in this frame of 
mind, you will be surprised how quickly you 
will sail through the list of words and master 
the new outlines. 

Our third suggestion is, do not worry about 
the wording of the rules. The rules are there 
to help you if meeded. Shorthand is easy to 
learn and very few people need the rules to 
help them learn it. Read and write the outlines 
as they are given you wasting any 
time to question whether or not they should be 
written differently, keeping always in 
that your main object is to 


families. 
you 


part ot! each word 


reduces your 


theory 


without 


mind 


} 


develop shorthand 
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Brief-Form Phrases and Derivatives 
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writing skill. Such skill is not developed by he-can-be, they-can-be, would-be, I-would-be 
arguing with your teacher about an outline or —he-would-not-be, you-are, you-are-not, you-will, 
by trying to improve the outlines that are you-will-not, 5 in not, you-would, 


given you he-is, he-is- 


:; 
n your Manual and Dictionary you-would-not, y W 





Our last suggestion this month has to deal : ans ‘ [-desire, you 
with the learning of the brief forms rhe ee, Tn = Teeeee 
easiest way to learn these brief forms thor 
oughly is, first, to practice each brief form as Unit 3 Phrases 
it is given in the Manual; second, to learn all | gig jy oo a ses 
the derivatives of each brief form; and third, when-they, when-that, when-this, when-you, | 
to practice the brief forms in all the common _ could-be. | t-be, they-could-be. what 
phrases in which they or their derivatives is, what-are, what-will, of-what, the-time., that 
1 time, this-time, 1 e, to-the nto-that 
Here is an illustration of the three steps nto-this, of-those, to-those, with-those, any 
lescribed above, using the brief form for ther 
elieve. This brief form occurs in Par. 69 of Unit 4 Phrases 
Unit 7. After you have practiced the outline 
be until you can write it fluently, then practice ibout -the t-those, about-that 
the derivatives believes, believed, believing ibout-then n-tl from-that this 
and believer. After mastering these deriva trom the s¢ betore-the, befor 
tives, practice the phrases, /-believe, he-believes, esti om be, — i-have-be the ave-bee 
we-believed, I-would-believe, they-could-not- oo —— me, | ul in 
believe. wulgytan them, I-have, I-have-not, the 
" ; a ive, y i ive t, Ww ive, W 
If you merely practice the brief form itself, ve-not. © whichiethe ~w - 
omitting to practice its derivatives and the  to-which-the. I-shall. I-shall-not. | 
common phrases in which it occurs, you have 
really just begun to master the brief form Unit 5 Phrases 
From now on, do a thorough job of it and 
your writing speed will show a _ decided e-must-be, I-must ( s-the 
ncrease l-think t ce think ‘ " 
We have prepared a set of drills on the brief t-is, he-says-it-w lw 
forms in Chapters I-III to aid you in pra 
ticing them as they occur in common phrases Unit 6 Phrases 
ind in derivative forms. Remember our first 
suggestion, read before you write. Read the plate bet weer the, bet t he 
opposite until you can read the page flu setter, your-letter, t letter, § them, the) 
ently, then write the drills below through once Bive, next-thit 
in shorthand, reading back from your ow! = i ; , 
notes. Continue your practice until you feel be , vo ver the cerival 
the brief forms in Units 7 to 9 
sure that you can write all the drills accurately _" 
at high speed in a style approximating our 2 
plate! Unit 7 Derivatives 
wants, wanted ered, O1 al 
, - P ‘ ness, gladness, believe believed elievis 
Brief-Form Practice Drills possibly, receives, receiving, received, receive: 
illing all ulled aller tate tated 
Unit 1 Phrases 
Unit 8 Derivatives 
I-can, he-can, I-cannot, he-cannot, I-would, he 
would, I-would-not, he-would-not, I-will, he ects. collect Necting Hection, dea 
will, I-will-not, he-will-not, I-am, in-it, in-the, lealer. dearest. deals. loves. loved, loving. re 
at-the, it-will, it-will-not, there-will, there-will gards, regarde regarding, keeps. worker 
not hecomes. becot prepares, prepared, prey 
Unit 2 Phrases ration, subj te Dp > 
(a) of-the, of-their, of-that, of-this, of-your, of- Unit 9 Derivatives 
his, of-them, that-is, that-the, that-they, that-this, 
with-the, with-that, with-this, with-them, it-is,  ongs sender. sending. agrees. agret agres 
it-was, I-was, he-was, they-can, they-are, they- ing asking asked. asks. offices, officer, speak 
will, they-will-not, this-is, this-is-the, th s-will- speaking, speaker, weekly, weaker, flooring 
not, and-the, and-their, and-are, and-will, to-the, mpletes, completed, completely, committee 
to-it, to-this, to-that represents, represented, representing, value 
(b) to-them, to-you, to-his, to-be, by-the, by- values, employs, employing, expresses, e 


them, will-be, I-will-be, he-will-not-be, I-can-be, pressed, expressly 
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Practice Drills on the Brief Forms 
Of Chapters One to Three 
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How Do You Handle Your Dates? 


In your letters, of course! 


Second in a series by E. LILLIAN HUTCHINSON offering helpful suggestions 


for stenographers as well as students 


1d : ‘ ne hI 9 | ' ” ‘ 
[ would be almos OS e to name a_ etc., the s ewey abbreviations” o 
type of business paper or record that does I t hese torms are the 
t require, aS an es il € ‘ in etest wit + be ry aml < 
‘ ! { tan of ¢ , /” 
< Ca e pape sa | af 4 My = 
"< 4 let er, report leg | ent rs N D 
1 11 ‘ 1 
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e ° nt 1 } ‘ VM T WV } ~ 
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su , randums, telephone slips, filing 
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Clarity Essential . 
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To Spell Out or Abbreviate? 
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minutes, except in railroad time-tables, in 
which the period is usually used 

Also, notice tl and p.m. are written 
close—with no intervening space between the 
letters—and that they are written preferably in 


lat a.m 


small letters 


When the time ¢ day occurs in isolated 
ases, it should be pelled out 
The mail leaves at four 


ntment at a quarter to three 


The conference was called for half-past ten 


Decades, Centuries, Months 


References te lecades and centuries shou 


be spelled out and written in small letters 


the eighties, the nineteenth century 


he day of the month is separated from the 
year by a comma; also, if no day of the month 
given, the comma separates the month and 


the vear 
July 1, 193 


In running matter, a comma follows the 


year als 


) 


i July 2, 1935 


The contract, dated 
expires this year 


Unless the close style of punctuation (the 
ot punctuation 
marks) is used for the inside address of a 


style that makes liberal use 
business letter, 1 period should follow the 
date line 

Che digits in a year date are never separated 
by commas. Should a year be spelled out in 
full, no commas are used 


nineteen hundred thirty-five 


In referring to a fiscal year, consecutive 
years, or a continuous period covering more 
than two years, the contracted forms 1030-34, 
1902-5 are used (but 1809-1901, 1900-01). 

For two or more separate years not repre 
senting a continuous period, a comma is used 


instead of a dash, as 1022 24 


Typing the Date Line 


As most business letters are typed on letter 
heads bearing the company’s address, the date 
isually appears on a line by itself. The line 
may be centered, but it is more often flush 
with the right margin of the letter. It would 


be well to review some standard ty 


ping text 
book such as “Gregg Typing,” for illustra 
tions of the position al l spacing of the date 


ne 

Should a letter be typed on plain paper, t! 
iddress and date lines may be arranged as 
block of typing, eit! centered or at the le 
In social correspondence, he date s 


sometimes at the foot of the letter, flush with 


the left margin. 
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Duke University Adds to Our Symposium 


HILE the average salary of the col 
lege stenographer is cons! 
somewhat lower than that of the ste- 
nographer of more than average ability in 
business and professional offices, there are a 
number of compensating advantages, reports 
Mr. P. M. Patrick, of the Duke University 
News Service 
The stenographer at Duke has access to tre 
quent public lectures, concerts, and recitals, 
and has the opportunity of constant contact 
with leaders in the fields of religion, education, 
the sciences and professions, and a schedu 
of work that is seldom ied. A number of 
them take advantage recreational oppor 
tunities afforded on the two campi—tennis 





courts, swimming pools, libraries, music 

While there is some degree of monotony 
and drudgery in the life of the university 
stenographer—as there must be in all forms of 
work—this aspect is reduced almost to a 
minimum. Among those with the most inter- 
esting positions may be mentioned the follow 
ing young people 

A former Duke student who used shorthand 
and typewriting to earn a degree is now pri 
e of the leading executives 

| } 


vate secretary to or 


of the institution, and his position makes him 
virtually an executive. 

A junior attending the University has typed 
the manuscripts for a number of published 
articles and books written by an outstanding 





1 1: 
It keeps his s] 





sociologist who has quite 
undergraduate 
and visiting speakers for 


a student organiz 


international aut! 





religion, literature, 


salaries which apply tion n 
business world 
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e Art and Credentials 





With the spirit of persistence 
YOU CAN SUCCEED 


as countless others have done 


. 


FLORENCE ELAINE ULRICH 
Conductor of the Art and Credentials Department 


{ssures us in another “pep talk” 
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t?” “Lor’, ma’am,” answered Nora disgusted- than that provided by her own courage. She 

wot's the use of washin’ a fish that lived learned quickly, and, after a few years of this 


is life in the water?” evoted effort to make r dreams come true, 
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of will, developed a strong resistance to diver- 
sions, and established the power of persisting 
in writing under any circumstances. 

That is not easy. The little elf of diversion 
invariably presents himself at our weakest mo 
ment to coax us from our desk. 

Some of you doubtless made the New Year’s 
resolution that you would devote at least one 
hour each day to shorthand practice outside of 
school until you became an expert stenographer. 
Your goal may be a long way off, but you 
know that consistent and conscientious study 
and practice will bring it within your reach. 
You, therefore, assign a time each day for 
practice and demand of yourself a minimum 
requirement in writing efhciency—and what 
happens? A friend telephone® and suggests 
a movie or a party, and—whiff! The resolu- 
tion has fled, and the mind, with gloating inf- 
delity, flits to Clark Gable and the play, danc- 
ing frocks, and other equally delightful things 
that are not mentioned in the pages of your 
Manual. /f the shorthand practice is still car 
ried on, we venture to say that it will be 
reduced to mere mechanical copying with no 
thought for, nor heart in, the work. In order 
to overcome this, your mind must be trained 
to behave, and the best way to do that 1s to 
make yourself do a definite amount of practice, 
this amount to be determined by you betore 
hand. If you have said you will practice short 
hand penmanship ten minutes each day, set a 
definite time aside for that practicing, and do 
not let anything divert you from tt. 

The district manager of an insurance com- 
pany called an agent into his ofhce to remind 
him that he wasn’t selling as much as he could 
The agent offered the excuse that he did not 
like selling, and added that the manager's 
lack of sympathy probably was due to the 
fact that he did. “No, I did not like selling 
any more than you do, and nothing would 
have pleased me more many times than to sit 
at home with a good book, but I| resisted the 
impulse because I knew that that would never 
promote me to the executive's chair. It isn't 
doing the things that you want to do that 
brings you what you want—always. More 
often it is doing the things that you do not 
want to do.” 

As you read the “success stories” in this 
magazine, perhaps you have wished that you, 
too, might “step into the boots” of some ot 
these people and do the interesting things that 
they do. Impatience tugs at the bonds of in 
sufficient skill, and the daily grind of short 
hand practice becomes irksome. It is then you 
sometimes ask the question, your whole being 
alive to the big things you want to be doing, 
“Ah, what's the use of all this?” 

Do not waste precious time in wishing that 
you might have the job; prepare yourself for 
it by deliberately practicing to develop the skill 
You will be surprised at the ease with 


for it! 
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which a definite level of skill in both shorthand 
and typewriting can be reached, when the mind 
is urged to the task. The practice afforded by 
the penmanship lessons and the O. G. A. tests 
will contribute largely to the development of 
that skill in shorthand, if only ten minutes a 


day are devoted to it! Persist in the a 


mm 
plishment of your desire and resist any influ- 
ence that would divert you from it, and you 
will make your dreams come true 

What better time to put that resolution to 
work than right now in the O. G. A. Contest 
One month’s intensive practice and training by 


dictation and copying, with careful study and 
analysis of notes, will help tremendously t 
push up that writing speed to a new high level 
and, at the same time, it will increase y 
reading ability because you will be wi 


fir 
more accurate and readable notes. Practice 


the Contest Copy, then (we are repeating it or 


page 302 for those who did not receive the 


December issue), and send the best specimer 
t ¢hys | 
Ol ‘ { 


ms a 


you are able to write to the Editor 
partment on or before March 1! 
Cheerio! 


[Don't miss the Penmanship Pointers 


” pade 298 | 


COME, YE GREGGITES! 
Challenges Amelia Wiegand 
Aquin High School, Freeport, Illinois 
C ome, ye Greggites, from far and near, 
Qh, join our great Contest this year! 

Many write our hooks and crooks: 


" . 
E very eye look in your books. 


Y earning earning, all to win, 


er 


Everyone is full of vim. 


Great the prizes, large the rewards. 
Ready to get the highest scores? 
Each and everyone full of speed 
Go! Let's see you take the lead. 
Get your copy here on time. 

If you win, “Oh my, that’s fine!” 
Tell the world you're starting now. 
E veryone work by the sweat of his brow! 


a . 
Send your best—that’s all for now. 
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How to Improve Your Skill in 
Making the Carriage-Return 


By HAROLD H. SMITH 


Expert Typing Consultant 


UR friend G. W. Cowan, of the Park a half-minute or minute, or t ee how | 


Business College, Hamilton, Ontario, it takes you to complete a certain exercise 

has thoughtfully sent in some of his pet Analysis of expert operation of the retur: 
drills for use in developing greater skill in the of the carriage through motion pictures shows 
performance of certain specific operations that that the torearm scarcely moves at all; that 
ente nto general typewriting skill. One of the elbow is held very close to the side and 
hese ils wit return of the carriage, an is not raised, as so many texts ite in illus 
yperation that everyone who has ever attained trations; that the wrist is kept low.; while the 
great skill in typing has had to drill on hand and fingers doing the actual work do 
inter vely most of the reaching and throwing Yes 

Mr. Cowan's Exercise 
Set margin stor for a7 f e lime Break the first line as usua wt appr , ) hen bre 
remair g tines as nd ted im 
It is not necessary to 

space at the end of a line of 

typing. Remember that, too, 

as you write 

this 

exercise 

on 

the 

quick 

operation of 

the 

carriage-return lever. 

A fine variation of this exercise consists of throwing ! ) ot pull or pus irriage 
setting one stop on the tabulator rack at about lake up loose play in the line-space lever on 
60, if you are writing down to 70 on the scale the same moti is you rea for the lever 

it any rate at about ten spaces before the trom the keyboard; then throw the carriag« 
end of the line is reached. Then take any copy just powertully enough to carry it throug! 
n print or typewriter type; start typing at the without banging it against the margin sto; 
left margin; type one word there; tabulate Your throwing ind will leave the hine-space 
nce; write the last word in the first line; lever at about the frame of the machine. Learn 
return the carriage as quickly as possible; to strike the first key in the next line directly 
write th rst word in the next line of the after you leave the line-space lever. Do not 
opy; tabulate, and type the last word in that’ waste time dropping your fingers to the guide 
same line; and so o1 keys. Of course this must be done in the early 

After some preliminary practice in order to lessons by everyone; but if y let it become a 
make sure you are using the best possible habit it will account for the los t trom five 
technique in returning the carriage and that to twenty or more words a minute 

1 are fully acquainted with the plan of the If you enjoy this kind of skill-improvement 
exe se, get someone to time you—either for drills, please write us. We have plenty of others 








<n ner 
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Penmanship Pointers—VI 


With special drills to obtain precision and fluency in joining the circles, 
prepared by Florence E. Ulrich 


HILE the majority of the O. G. A. 
papers that are coming to our desk 
show fine fluency and form, there are 
still some writers who persist in “hugging” 
the paper at the end of a stroke—afraid to re- 
the outline—and as a result have ugly 
“blobs” and thick strokes at the end of the 
characters. They are like beginners on skates 


le aSc 


who have not the courage to let go of thei 
instructors. They may ride along on the arm 
of a fellow-skater or hold on to the rail as long 
as they like, but they are not going to learn 
to skate until they strike out alone. 


Speed in shorthand writing cannot be acquired 
with any degree of success by the writer who 
has not learned the simple little trick of lifting 
the pen at the end of a stroke while the hand is 
still in motion and passing on to the next out- 
line without a parting dot. Write lightly, 
swiftly, rhythmically, with a light fade-out at 
the end of each character. 


Let us begin our practice this month with a 
half-minute or so devoted to the direct oval to 
get the motion and control for our first char- 
acter. Follow with the simple combination of 
bl—no, it isn't in the plate, but let us write it 
to count, b/, bl, bl. As soon as you are writ- 
ing this smoothly, add the oval exercise at the 
end, as you see it in the first line of the plate 
apposite. Now, ready for the simple outline 
bl-a? Bl-a, bl-a, bl-a. Then—bl-e, bl-a, bl-e, 
bl-a, bl-e, bl-a! Since the only difference be- 
tween these forms is the size of the circle, we 


are inserting this extra drill for variety, al- 
though you will not find it in the plate. Turn 
the circle very neatly and very small at the end 
in bl-e. 

Retrace the outline for blade until you get 
the “feel” and the swing of it. Then follow 
with blade, blame, blade, blame, etc. A little 
more precision is required for the deft turn of 
the little circle in brittle. Note how snugly it 
fits in the junction of r and ¢. The other out- 
lines in this drill furnish additional practice 
for joining circles to bl, pl, br, and pr. 

When you have made a fluent copy of this 
first Fluency Drill, you are ready for the next 
exercise. 


More precision in handling the pen is re- 
quired to write the Precision Drill. The oval 
exercise at the beginning gives the movement 
for handling the circle before downward 


curves, b and p. Start the circle approximately 
at right angles with the stroke and swing up 
ward, then around and down on the consonant 
Continue to practice these outlines until you 
are writing them fluently and correctly with 
ease. 

To turn the circle deftly on the back of 
in words like abate requires practice. Some 
writers use a slight finger-action here, and the 
quick “turn-out” on the circle in these outlines 


is not unlike the “turn-out” a motorist must 
make when he sees another car coming in his 
direction. Some drivers, you know, almost wu 

seat their passengers in the maneuver. That's 
bad driving. Others will take the turn so easily 
that the occupants scarcely know it is being 
done. That’s good driving. Practice these 
drills until you can drive your pen around the 
corner so easily that your brain does not regis 
ter a “jolt” when the change in direction is 
made. 


Another Fluency Drill. Keep the straight 
lines from bending, and preserve the proper 
formation of the curve in these outlines. De 
velop as much speed as you can. If you have 
been in the habit of writing with a slow gait, 
snap out of it. Count faster and force the hand 
to keep up with the count. 


Another oval exercise—indirect this time, 
for f and v. Notice that whereas b and p have 
the greater depth of curvature at the end of 
the curve, f and w have it at the beginning 
Ready to write? Swiftly now: V, v, v, f, f, f; 

f, v, f, etc. Now, gv, gv, gv, (pronounce it 


like giv for a quick sound) ; kv, gv, etc. 


Turning the circle at the beginning of f and 
v will be easier, perhaps, than writing it be- 
fore b. Let us try it. Note that you do not 
retrace the circle and that it fits up snugly to 
the beginning of the curve. Av, av, av; e 
eV, €V, €V; av, eV, av. Fit the circle up closely 
to the junction of k and wv in cave. Watch the 
curves in forever! 


\n exercise at the beginning of the next 
Precision Drill develops the movement for 
joining circles at the end of f and v. Write 
carefully until you acquire the correct han 
dling of these outlines. Preserve always the 
distinct curvature of f and v. Most writers if 
they are not observing their work carefully 
will form an arc-like curvature that not only 
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detracts from the beauty of the form, but also 
from the speed and facility with which it, if 
properly written, can be joined to other strokes. 
Note how easily you can write valley if you 
preserve the proper depth of curvature at the 
beginning of v and pull it back in correct slant. 


The last drill for this month embraces wl 
and fr. These are our “pet” outlines, and we 
hope that you will enjoy your practice on them. 
They are written with the same graceful move- 
ment as that at the beginning of the small let- 
ter v in longhand, you will observe. Watch 
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the slant! More O. G. A. contestants reveal 
the immaturity of their penmanship develop 
ment in failure to write this one combination 
correctly than on any other penmanship prin- 
ciple, unless it be tipping / downhill. 


We shall leave you to analyze your own 
writing this month. With the O. G. A. Con- 
test closing March 1, do not be too lenient 
with your criticisms, then perhaps your exam- 
iner can be! 


Good luck, and many happy prizes to you! 


“Over the Desk” Talks 


On “Who's Who” in Credentials Activities 


E have a suspicion that these certificate 

news flashes are going to become a regu- 
lar feature of this magazine. Well, if there is 
one thing we enjoy doing, it is giving a cheery 
word or two of commendation where due—and 
certificates and prizes, as witness, 175,000 cer- 
tificates and beautiful prizes awarded by the 
Credentials Department last year alone! Mul- 
tiply that by—we won't tell how many years— 
and we've a strong presentiment that our state- 
ment will stand unchallenged. So lend an ear! 


A gratifying club of O. G. A. specimens 
from Guthrie Center High School, Guthrie 
Center, Iowa, is before us at the moment, and 
the crisp—that is the word—clear-cut style of 
writing on these papers is both practical and 
beautiful. Miss Esther Veatch also submitted 
two tests for the Superior Merit Certificate, 
which qualified. The specimen written by 
Wanda Rex, who wins the club prize, is espe- 
cially commendable. We suggest some inten- 
sive shorthand penmanship practice, Wanda, 
for the O. G. A. Contest this year! 


It is customary for us to find some beautiful 
penmanship in the clubs of O. G. A. tests re 
ceived from teachers who themselves are Gold 
Medalists—clubs like that from Mrs. Vera 
Herring, of The Business Institute, of Detroit. 
Some of you will remember that Mrs. Herring 
tied for second place in the Teachers’ Black- 
board Contest in 1924. That is a record sur- 
passed only by the first-prize winners! She 
teaches a fine, fluent style of writing and this 
club reflects some especially good work. We 
are tempted to use the word “racy” in describ- 
ing the style, because the writing reflects such 
smooth, easy, rhythmic movement. 


A large club of O. G. A. specimens especially 


gratifying to see because of the neat, compact 
style of the notes, comes from Sister Redemp- 
ta, Cheverus Commercial School, Jamaica 
Plain, Massachusetts. Not only were the notes 
of good size and form, but they were quite 
remarkable for the degree of fluency that has 
already been developed. This teacher has suc- 
ceeded in securing what we call a good, prac 
tical writing style. 


And that naturally leads us to remark that 
we appreciate the gracious words of our teach 
ers and other readers who are enjoying the 
penmanship drills in the Grecc Writer each 
month. The O. G. A. tests coming to us even 
before Christmas were of better grade than 
usual so early in the year. The writers de 
clared that the practice helped materially in 
securing a fluent get-away and a better style 
If you have not used these drills we recom- 
mend them to you now. The results of prac- 
ticing them, you will find, will be well worth 
the effort. 


Among the schools that are making enviable 
records in the number of awards won by their 
students each year is the Hadley Vocational 
School of St. Louis, Missouri. Many certifi 
cates and prizes are being earned by the stu 
dents in this school. Congratulations, Mr. 
Gordon Roach! 


Miss Mildred Kies, of Midland College, Fre- 
mont, Nebraska, tells us when submitting her 
club of O. G. A. papers that she dictated the 
test. “Some of the O. G. A. tests were taken 
from dictation rather than from copy. I thought 
the results were better, since the pupils must 
write freely, instead of drawing, and must 
know how to write the words.” 

Not only will more fluent writing be likely 
to be secured through dictation, but an occa- 
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sional dictation of the O. G. A. test makes the 
penmanship practice more interesting for the 
pupils. We not only recommend it; we urge 
that teachers dictate the copy whenever this 
is possible. 


We certainly appreciated the nice lot of 
tests—O. G. A., Complete Theory, Competent 


lypist—submitted by Sister Mary Ferdinand, 
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SS. Peter and Paul School, St. Louis, Missouri 
They were beautifully arranged in the package, 
and attractively done, and 
the tests came fiat, the original 
neatness with which they were prepared. Stu- 
dents who are carefully trained to prepare 
material in this manner never fail to make an 
favorable impression on the em 


the work was neatly 
preserving 


immediate 


7? 


( nued on page 


February Test Material 


[AU clubs of test papers should be accompamed by a typewritten list 
ts good as 


accuracy in making out certificates. February copy 


Instructions for Writing 


the O. G. A. Test 


This is a test of your ability te write shorthand 
smoothly, fluently, and accurately. It can be writ- 
ten by any student whe has completed the first 
eight chapters of the Manual. Practice the test as 
often as you like, comparing your notes with the 
plate on page 313, until you have produced a copy 
in your best writing style before submitting it for 
the certificate of membership in the Order of Gregg 
Artists. Ask your teacher te criticize your notes 
as you practice. 

Specimens entered in the Contest (the Contest 
Copy which was given in our December issue with 
the announcement and detailed rules for entry, is 
being repeated on page 302) will be considered for 
Membership also if addressed te the Membership 


Examiner. The following test is good for Member- 
ship only. 
One day a week, as a rule, Emerson left 


his study and set out for the meeting house, 
or to see what friends he could muster. Away 
with his gray clothes: Did the black suit need 
brushing? Down came the silk hat from the 
shelf in the closet; then three long hours in 
the stage that lumbered past his door. The 
stage drove through the slums of the North 
End. How gay were the people on the side- 
walks. How much more enlivening than the 
clean-shaved and silk-robed men in better 
sections. He knew when he passed them 
ny all the fine pictures had their origin; 
he felt the painter stirring in him. 


Junior O. A. T. Test 


In this month of celebrated birthdays, the follow- 
ing copy may prove of special interest as matter for 
your Junior test, though Livingstone, as you may 
know, did not share February with Lincoln as his 
birth month. 

To secure the Certificate your specimen must be 
attractively typed, without errors or strikeovers. 
With good ribbon, clean type, even margins, and 
even touch, try te produce a copy worthy of Hon- 
orable Mention and the gold emblem pin in addi- 
tion te the Junior Membership Certificate! 


By the light of a wood fire in a humble log 


cabin of the middle west, a lanky, ungainly 
boy spent his evenings poring over the few 
dog-eared books that came his way. He was 


of names to expedite checking and insure 


membership tests untsl March 25, 19 


the son of an ignorant, shiftless “poor white” 
who could not read nor write. The stone fire 
place was the boy's school, and his early vi- 
sions were formed in the flames of the burning 
logs. He rose to be a Leader of His Fellow 
Men; he set free an enslaved race and he gave 
his life “that Government of the mvt by 
the people, for the people should not perish 
from the earth.’ 


In a county workhouse a sickly, hungry 
souled boy found his first home and spent his 
early years. With nothing but his own men 


tal resources and a few good books to draw 
on he sought the open world, and in _ the 
course of years of splendid enterprise he be 
came the supreme expl rer of his age—the 
great Adventurer who searched and made 
known the secrets of Darkest Africa 

heir ideals were formed through reading 
the right kind of books. In fact, all that man 
kind has done, thought, gained or been, is 


lying in magic presentation in pages of books 


Senior O. A. T. Tes 


This test is for the advanced typing students who 
already hold their Junior 0. A. T. Certificates and 
have passed the Competent Typist Speed Test at 40 
words a minute. Type it as a two-page letter, ap- 
pending the table of contents to the letter on page 
two. A rule between the bottom of the letter, and 
between the two columns of the contents table in 
the original multigraphed letter we received, made 
the copy distinctive. Add at the end the notation 
Only limited number of copies available. Requests 
will be filled in order of their receipt. 

See how effectively you can set this letter up! 


To Advertising Agents—Advertising Me- 
diums—Advertising Specialists, etc.: The As 
sociation of National Advertisers has decided 
to make available to other than members and 
subscribers a report on a study called AD 
VERTISING AGENCY COMPENSA 


TION IN THEORY, LAW AND PRAC 
TICE. This means that this report can now 
be obtained by advertising agencies, advertis 
ing mediums, advertising specialists, schools 
1f business administration, etc., in fact, by any 
ne seriously interested in this subject. Pre 
pared under our direction, as trustees appoint 
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ed by the Association of National Advertisers, 
this report comes into existence as the result 
of an extensive study which demanded the 
thinking of many minds over a period of one 
solid year. In our opinion it presents, for the 
first time, a clear and definite picture of com- 
pensation practices for advertising services. 
The report itself is easy to read anl under- 
stand. Any one seriously interested in the 
subject it covers will find himself reading it 
immediately but at the same time will also 
find himself conscious of a strong desire to 
keep it on hand as a reference work. So that 
you may be in a position to determine whether 
or not you desire to have a copy of this re 
port, we give you below two “high spot state- 
ments” regarding the nature of its contents 
(1) According to this report there are in use 
today four basic methods of agency compen- 
sation. Those four methods are set 
forth and discussed. Combinations of methods 
are also indicated. (An inventory of the com 
pensation practices of 924 advertisers, made 
for this study, forms the basis for the discus- 
sion of these four basic methods.) Methods 


basic 


TABLE OF CONTENTS OF 


Letter of Transmittal 
A Summary in Advance 


PART I: REPORT ON STUDY 
Chapter 
I. The Background of the Advertising 
Agency Compensation Problem 
II. The Modern Advertising Agency 
III. Satisfaction and Dissatisfaction 
with the Agency Compensation 
System 
IV. Clearing up Fundamentals 
V. Legal Aspects of Agency Practice 


VI. The System in Actual Operation 
from the Advertiser’s Viewpoint 
VII. An Analysis of the Advertising 
Agency Compensation Problem 
VIII. Conclusions 
PART II: LEGAL PRINCIPLES 


APPLIED TO ADVERTISER- 
AGENCY - MEDIUM  RELA- 
TIONSHIPS 

IX. Rights and Duties of Agent, Adver- 
tiser and Medium Based on Study 
of Decided Cases 


ADVERTISING 
THEORY, LAW, AND 
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used by advertisers in paying advertising spe 
cialists other than advertising agents are also 
set forth and inventoried in the report. (2) 
The legal relationship of (a) advertiser to 
agent; (b) agent to advertising medium; (c) 
advertiser to advertising medium, are cov- 
ered and discussed in this report. This is 
possible because of the fact that the study in 
cluded a legal research of 800 court cases in 
advertisers, agents and advertising 
mediums. (A list of all those cases, by the 
way, is included in the report.) From this 
high spot” description, we believe that you 
will agree with us in our previous statement 
that this is a report which any one seriously 
interested in the question of agency compen 
will not only want to read immediately 
but will want to have on hand as a work of 
reference. For your convenience, an order 
blank is enclosed herewith. Your copy will be 


volving 


+; 
sation 


sent you immediately upon receipt of your 
order 
TRUSTEES AGENCY COMPENSA 
TION STUDY FOR THE ASSOCIA 
TION OF NATIONAL ADVERTISERS 


AGENCY COMPENSATION IN 

PRACTICE 

X. Compilation of Cases of Record on 
Which Opinion was Based, to- 
gether with Brief Reference to 
Each . 

XI. Form of Contract for Practical Use 

in Employment of Agent 


PART III: CONTROVERSIAL 
POINTS OF VIEWS ON 
AGENCY COMPENSATION 


SYSTEM 
XII. Statement by American Association 
of Advertising Agents 


XIII. Statement by the Association of 
National Advertisers 
XIV. The Controversy as Placed before 


the National Recovery Adminis- 
tration 
PART IV: APPENDIX 
XV. Copy of Questionnaire Sent to Ad- 
vertisers 
Statistical Tables Compiled from 
Questionnaire Referred to but 
Not Reproduced in Chapter VI 
of Part I 





of the tree where he can see far off. 
seeds before they can begin te sprout. 


survey the landscape of ideas around us? 





We have read many stories of the wise old crow. 
It is this survey that helps him so alertly to plan his 
campaign and match his wits with the farmer who has planted his field, and to gather the little 


tion—take an inventory of what we have done, and enable us to see what remains te do. 
down, we can then tackle the job, knowing that our efforts will not be in vain. 


Have You Sent Us Your O. G. A. Contest Specimen? 
Here is the Contest Copy—Papers must be in March 1! 


The crow builds his nest high on a branch 


How many of us climb to the “tower-room” of our thoughts and when we reach the top 
This will help us te see things in their right propor- 


Coming 
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February Competent Typist Test 


Use double spacing in typing this test 


(To find the gross number of words you write, divide gross number of strokes by 5; then deduct 10 words 
for each error to get net words written. Each 200 strokes is indicated by a lighter letter and an accompanying 
figure to facilitate counting the gross number of strokes written 


Carried in on the flood, with the velocity of the stream lending 
us nine knots to our own cautious six, we made fifteen miles an 
hour. Islands raced by us, even as the sea. To look down from the 
deckhouse’ roof was to behold a glorious phenomenon of Nature 
in her most impetuous mood. 

Like a live thing in frantic haste swept the mighty confluence 
of waters, now running downhill in a thousand streaks’ of light 
and color, jostling its way through the channels. Along the ledged 
bottoms there were actually holes in the sea, stairways in the sea, 
weird as an optical illusion, and above the submarine’ rocks and 
the shoals a million rips of resistance crested the waves with a fury 
of white. A myriad of whirlpools bubbled about us with a funnel 
suction of three feet and more. Caught, as in the arms‘ of a giant, 
the Silver Gull was swung willy-nilly for two cables’ length across 
the Alarm Shoals, at one moment with sand and stones pelting 
about her bows, at the next safely scudding with the tide’ in five 
fathoms, to be swept down safely and comfortably with the first of 
the ebb to Cygnet Bay. 

Two hundred and fifty years ago a rakish little craft put into 
Cygnet Bay, with a rakish crew aboard’ her, pirates all. With gold 
rings in their ears and blasphemies of the seven seas on their lips, 
they were as desperate a lot of rufhans as you would meet in those 
desperate days. The captain, Swan,’ and the thirty-six men he had 
marooned, after having harried the Dutchman and the Don in the 
China Seas, fled southward from revenge. 

The leader and pirate-in-chief of the craft was Dampier, the’ 
man who marooned Crusoe, and the first Englishman to set eyes 
upon Australia. 

Dampier careened his ship, hiding masts down behind the man- 
groves, safe in the unknown. Buccaneering, as he naively ex- 
plained,’ was more to indulge his curiosity than to get wealth, and 
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forever roaming and writing and sketching in his little book, while 
his rough comrades caroused on the beach, he was to entertain 
his’ own generation with a best-seller of the seventeenth century, 
and to delight the readers of all time with the first vivid glimpse of 
a new world. 

For all that Australia has grown up in the meantime” the bay 
has changed little in nearly three-hundred years. Its bush is just 
as silent and its beaches as lonely. At one time it was a haunt of 
old-time pearlers, a tranquil anchorage for their barques’’ and 
schooners fishing in the sound, but with the change in the methods 
of pearling it has slipped from the map. Mangroves twenty feet 
high rim the seashore, with birds nesting and singing there, 
though” the tides are swirling about them, and giant mangrove 
crabs reach out murderous claws for their young. On one head- 
land, aptly named Skeleton Point, we found the graves of Japanese 
divers and white’* men murdered by the blacks, and down on the 
beach we were greeted by a solitary native. 

He wore a tattered pair of trousers and a welcoming white 
smile, and though the sea scouts, trim in their khaki’ and all carry- 
ing guns for game, might very well have been the advance guard 
of a punitive expedition, he was not perturbed. He showed us the 
creek where he had caught two crocodiles a moon ago, told’® us 
that the sharks were “no more cheeky-fella,” and promised to catch 
us a turtle on the reefs, thus extending to us in general, with the 
innate courtesy of his race, the freedom of his country.” 

Out with the tide in the morning, we made northeast to the 
Buccaneers. 

The Buccaneer Archipelago is among the most magnificent 
scenic groups of the Australian coast, yet its beauty is known to 
few. A‘ geologist’s paradise, their obvious mineral wealth is as yet 
unexploited on account of their remoteness and the dangers of 
navigation. (3735 strokes)—Ernestine Hill 


[Repeat from the beginning until end of the ten-minute test period.) 





Remember that Closing Date—March | 


ww and get in your O. G. A. Contest specimen before too late! Remember, - 
too, that only the special Contest Copy (see page 302) is to be used 
for entry in this Biggest International Shorthand Event of the year. 
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February “Talent Teaser” 


HE votes are starting to come in, but at to at least xty thousand We can with 
this writing it 1s too early to give you r help youll send in your own vote 
even a torecast of the results We are ind see that all your fellow readers send theirs 
counting on you all—you, and you, and YOI Otherwise the “powers that be” will appr 
to register your pleasure in the matter, to priate I Teaser” space one of these day 
give us a representative vote on this question tor another page of plain, straightaway short 
Shall These Talent Teasers’ Be Cortinued and reading matter—no more fun matching 
['wenty-two votes yes’ from ne school; ir wits against the engraver's tool that traces 
tour to one in tavor from another; individual lines or circles or hearts through our “Teaser” 
protests, Oh, don't drop the Talent Teas plates month after month to see how ; ul we 
ers, ' have opened the campaign. But we must ire at reading “imperfect” outlines 
get out the whole vote! Can't we roll it uy Hearts?” do you ask us? Yes, that’s w lat 
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Key to the December “Talent Teaser” 


OcEAN SprINGs FurNisH DrinKING WATER 


Many years visitors to such Pacific islands as gushing from the ocean-bottom closely surrounding 
Easter Island and the Melanesia group, brought back the islands, and it is from these springs that the 
stories natives who drank salt water. They told natives obtained much of their drinking water. When 
of the scarcity t fresh water and of secing the thirsty the dusky islanders swim to the location of 
slanders swim out to sea to drink, and for years this one of these submarine springs in pairs. One dives 
mmusual habit was accepted as a fact to the bottom and, while the other stands upon him to 

It is true the natives drank from the ocean, but not hold him dowr lrinks the fresh water before it 


yf salt water. There are many fresh-water springs mixes with the salt 
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you'll find left in the path of the engraver's 
tool this month if you trace from line to line 
the trail of broken forms—a heart, rather, 
for just the one did damage enough to make 
you work for your transcripts this time as 
industriously as the ants the copy is telling 
about ! 

All we are going to tip you off to this 
month is that the original of the two middle 
words in the second line is “ant nations,” 
that there is 
no ish in the = 
third line, ap- a 
pearances to f 
the contrary . 
notwith- | 
standing ; and 
that, if you 
supply a par- 
agraph mark 
along with 
that tnzg-dot 
missing in 
one spot, 
you'll be able 
to catch the 
sense. 

We had no 
idea that an 
ant hill would 
look like Cleopatra’s Nee- 
dle in height if drawn to 
a scale that steps its 
builders up to human size, 
did you? It looks fully as 
tall compared to the sky- 
scrapers pictured in the 
background of the illus- 
tration in the magazine 
where we found our ac- 
count of the ants’ prowess 

See what a good tran- 
script you can make. The 
five best typed and most 
accurate of the specimens 
received by March 1 will be reproduced with 
the January Honor winners in our April issue. 

Come on, folks, let’s have your specimens of 
both January and February “Teasers.” 








What’s Been Happening 


SPACE has been so scarce we have had room 
only to squeeze in the one “Teaser” page 
each month up to now, and haven't been able 
to give you any of the interesting high lights 
of the earlier tests as the papers came in. 
We were surprised and pleased at the num- 
ber of school clubs represented—one with 46 
papers in one month—and the number of peo- 
ple who have been keeping at it faithfully 
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month after month, determined to qualify. 
Several finally did succeed in winning their 
copies of Mr. Lorimer’s book! The December 
winners are not yet listed, but here are the 
lucky—or probably we should say “plucky” 
ones who won on the first three “Teasers” 

Gertrude Brummelhoff, Clifford Cook 
(twice a winner in the annual O. G. A. con 
test), Crystal Cossairt, Bertha Daubendiek, 
Howard L. DeLong, Mrs. Cora Lee Dial 
Margaret Engman, Dolores Fleischhauer, Lu- 
cille Grothus, Gertrude M. Hall, Mrs. Norma 
H. Hannes, Bar- 
bara Home, F. M 
Hoc »ber, Alice 
May Ingham, 
Gertrude  Iwick, 
Elsie Jackson (a 
thirteen-year-old 
miss from Liver- 
pool, England, 
who has already 
developed a splen- 
did style of short- 
hand writing), 
Jeanne Jensen, 
Lela Jones, Marie 
Klug, and Teresa 
\. Knapp. 

Mabel Mankey, 
Laura R. Mor- 
one, Louise Org- 
, ; ler, Rose Oven, 
Interesting speci- Cecilia Parthun, 
mens from James 


Donovan, Jr. Eloise Perry, 
Louise Pacifico, Stella Petkus, 
and Mary Bell Emma Petro, 


Rose Quarelli, 
Janet Reiner, Es- 
ther Richards, 
Cleo Royl, Lillian Saarikoski, Alison L. 
Smith, and Erle Veatch. Congratulations ! 

Failure to follow instructions disqual- 
ihed many otherwise good papers—one 
club entered in September, for instance, 
with some of the best shorthand to reach us 
so far, and a number of perfect transcripts, 
but no tabulation to show the oil resources of 
the world, as called for. Others lost by omit- 
ting the shorthand copies of the tests, and 
some who wrote a perfect transcript made 
some error in copying the shorthand that 
killed their chance at the prize, or were guilty 
of some error in punctuation. 

Though not rating the prize book, Honor- 
able Mention is deserved by the papers sub- 
mitted in the September test by Miriam Nunez, 
Rita Dorvin, and Marguerite Howell, and 
special mention for the neat and comprehen- 
sive graphs and charts submitted by Arlene 
Hirst. There’s not room for them this month, 
but we'll show them later, and finish telling 
you about the other specimens received. 
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Actual Business Letters 


From the winning sets submitted in the last Gregg News Letter Contest 
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¢ The Shorthand Reporter 





This month some thoughts on 


DANGER SIGNS 


of interest to young writers 


By CHARLES L. SWEM 


Official Reporter, New York Supreme Court 


EFORE leaving the 
tion, as discussed in the three preceding 
articles, it is perhaps well to take note 

of some that 


discussing the 


subject of abbrevia 


tendencies toward abbreviation 


exist among many writers. 
seem sound 
Every reporter has 


points wherein those tendencies 


and wherein they are not. 
which 
he has culled from the lists of others and some 


of which 


his list of favorite shortcuts, some of 


It is natural 
that the writer who reaches reporting speed 


are distinctly his own 


should adapt his system to meet certain pecu 
liar writing « It isa 
healthy sign. A modern, live system of short- 


haracteristics of his own 


hand like our own is flexible enough to admit 
of a 
among its multitude 


large amount of personal idiosyncras) 
of writers, without undue 
violence to the system or its inherent legibility 
shorthand system im 
plies an ability to abbreviate; it is provided for 
in the itself reporter does a 


little experimenting with his outlines, to over 


Absolute mastery of a 


system Every 


come certain handicaps of his own. Usually 
the difference fast, 
writer and the writer who never acquires real 
speed and accuracy is that one abbreviates in 
telligently, according to definite principle, and 
the other does not 


between the successful 


Special Shortcuts 


desk 
whole 
they are good, practical lists, particularly those 
sponsored by experienced reporters, and even 
though I regard myself as slightly “hard 
boiled” concerning shortcuts, having seen a 
great many of them in my time, yet there are 
usually one or two outlines in such lists that | 
put a pencil mark around and say to myself, 
“That’s a good one; I'll adopt it.’ 
outline will stand out among all the others and 


Various lists of shortcuts come to my 


as editor of this Department. On the 


Such an 


does not need to be tried out. An experienced 
reporter will know tmmediately that it will 
work. It stands out usually because it is dis 
tinctive, and thus catches the eye—it cannot be 


read for anything else; and it is useful—it is 


in outline for an oft-recurring word or phrase 
that justifies being memorized as a distinct 
line of ttselt 
l-or example, in a list of shortcuts sponsored 


by the lowa Reporters’ Association, and print 


ed in the December number of the Shorthand 
Reporter, just such an outline as I have ind 

cated appears Chat is the outline for pave 
ment (given on page 311). This is an excellent 


expedient for a cumbersome but oft-repeated 


word 


Unsafe E cpedients 


This Iowa list is a fine list 
but there are 


useful phrase 


included in it some tendenci 


that are obviously dangerous. For instance, / is 


used for up in came up and b for back in came 
hack am 


This makes for a very 


went back. 
conflic t 


there is not enough distinction between up and 


dangerous 


hack in such phrases. Such a fine distinctior 


cannot be preserved in fast writing, and it car 


be a very critical matter in a murder cas 
for instance, whether a man came uf or whet! 
er he came back. It is all right enough t 
write 6 for back in phrases and / for up, either 
me of them, but I do not see how both can bh 
employed without the possibility of serio 


onsequence. 
Expressing “Didn't” and “Couldn't” 
Also in this particular list couldn't is e1 
omitted in / couldn't tell you and 
(Ilustration N: f 
(No. 5). The verb con 


tirely 
ouldn't say 
I didn t ask you that 
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Legal Terms and Phrases 


While many of these outlines will be recognized as the regular Dictionary forms, on account of 
their frequent use in law work they have been included in this series with the 








special shortcuts presented. 


(Notes written by Charles Zoubek, C.S.R., York.) 

i Ca ' . . - 

J) este estitut } 
- s 
ebat sh . 
rebuttal 

er ca } 
‘ ) 

ec ‘ nd 
recom at ) f . 
e rs I e « 
rec < il ard 
ct . 
( ross ¢ ip s 

ie | ? < 
redirect ’ seal é 
re t searc! warrant 
reteree sec ’ n 
referendu f tense 

hear ‘ les 
re nae \C in i 
rele in tration 

n j sequestrati 
re ince scriatim ‘ . 
c titur set aside bs 
cr ’ set forth 
reple set-ott 

rieve sheritt spe 
epris Signature ‘ 
epudia s ficat < 

Site ca aml ce c - nca 

rescind situate, lying and being > y ) 
res judicata sole support exe é 
reservation ; solicitor general A \ am 
residuary dev isec sovereignty nal 
residuary legate¢ specialty ende 
residue specif \ ‘ 
resolution specifications ‘ testann 
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Illustrations for Analysis 


. .. sa) ( 
f~ 
» 4 want ft Gy . 
/- ) 
( 7 I w n't sa O.« t 
t say O LO. east and west 
, 
r *t and s t —™ 
7 
ll. east and west 4 
g 
. t icy | out! c ) 
4 
1 . W at ’ a + ing ) 
) > 
ae i 4 “what if anything ‘7 


* Recommended changes 


-~* 
6 
. e > ame back 
| - 
e went back e 
; in't tel 1 ¢ couldn 
_ ldn 
e idn't ask 1 that () 
) 
cy 
- ‘ ; attr’ é + > 
. 5 
a 4 strike it + enswer 
. ( 
. e t strike it ) ra 
e to strike it) the answer 
traction is thus indicated by omission and 


proximity, which is a very useful expedient 


to those who take the trouble to master it; 
} + } 
uit the same expedient cannot accurately be 
" 1 tinge +} ton’? ' ; } _ 
ised tor both didn’t and couldn't. This expe 
lient is more safely employed as follows 

I didn't say © I didn't tell 

: ) 


itline for zw thir No. 12) is dis 


tinctive enoug to be valuable, since such 


stinctiveness as the outline does possess is 


-_ - | +} } 

dependent on the mg dot, which also has a 
abit of being missing when it is most wanted 
Lists su : $s sponsored and circulated 
, “ fdn't vou a 


£ 
. 
> 


ldn't say « fy I couldn't tell you < _, an't Jy 


{ Distinctive Symbol for “Strike Out” 


to strike out 
answer are 
Illustration No. 6. _ I 
believe the outlines as illustrated in No. 7 are 
distinctive and safe; in addition to 
landmarks in 


at same lowa list / move 
ind | move to strike out the 
written as shown in 


much more 
which they will 
} 


stand out as 
re iding yack 
“Won't” and “Want” Phrases 


Also to write ] won't say and ] want to say 
as illustrated in No. 8 is to place too much of 
a burden on a little apostrophe, which has a 
very disturbing habit of getting itself omitted 
at times. This is too important a distinction 
such a small thing 
{void Unnecessarily Arbitrary Forms 

East and west and north and south as writ- 
ten in the same list (No. 10) I believe unneces- 
sarily arbitrary; and I do not believe the 


I if in 't ask Vv + at < . 
4 > 

the Iowa Association represent a valuable 
addition t thand knowledge and tec! 

jue. The littl consistencies that are in it 
undoubtedly arise from the fact that it repre 
sents the tlines of no one reporter but is a 
compendium ot t shortcuts of many writers 
Every outline t has probably been used 


‘tc 1 : 
successfully by some able writer, and it is only 


in the interest of the young writer just com 
grade 
the little things that he should be wary of in 


vccepting the work of somebody else. 
and the principle that 


ng up the that I presume to point out 


: 1S t « cl ency 
the fast writer should always have upper 
most in his mind when he abbreviates. We 


then on an in 
dividual outline without any serious damage, 
but we must always guard against the well 
less outline, more speed.” 


can all go wrong now and 


NK WI tangent I 
[here is nothing more fallacious in short- 
hand than that dangerous mirage. A short 


beautiful thing, but it is not 
lf so beautiful as a distinctive, easily-read 
ne that transcribes readily. 
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Who’s Who 
in Shorthand Speed 


At 200 Words a Minute 


HE achievement of Morris W. Rifkin 

recalls this from Edgar <A. Guest 

“Somebody said it couldn't be done, but 
he with a chuckle replied that ‘maybe it 
couldn't,’ but he 
would be one who 
wouldn't say so till 
he'd tried.” Al- 
though left-handed, 
he has qualified for 
the Gregg Expert 
Diamond Medal by 
writing 200 words 
a minute, and he is 
the first left-handed 
writer to accom- 
plish this feat. Con- 
gratulations, Mr. 
Rifkin ! 

It is about seven 
years ago that Mr 
Rifkin’s star began 
to rise. He was 
then a student in the High School of Com- 
merce, New York City, and had as his mentor 
Miss Agnes Gilmore, who enjoys the distinc- 
tion of having two members of her regular 
class qualify for the 175-word gold and enamel 
medal, proving that students in school can 
work up sufficient speed to win these medals. 
While a member of Miss Gilmore's class, Mr. 
Rifkin entered the annual contest conducted 
by the Gregg Shorthand Teachers’ Associa- 
tion of New York City, and gave promise of 
his future achievements. 

Mr. Rifkin graduated from the High School 
of Commerce, worked as a stenographer for a 
while, and is today specializing in general re- 
porting. He is one of the busiest shorthand 
reporters in this part of the country. 

But Mr. Rifkin has another honor to his 
credit, and a high one, too. Before taking the 
test for the Diamond Medal, he had qualified 
to use the letters C. S. R. (Certified Short- 
hand Reporter) after his name, granted by 
New York State after examination. Mr. Rif- 
kin has therefore joined the select group of 
shorthand writers in New York State who 
have given official proof of their accuracy and 
speed. 

Students stili in school can take encourage- 
ment from Mr. Rifkin’s records, because he 
developed a high speed before he graduated; 
it is not necessary to wait until after leaving 
school before you are able to win honors. 





Morris W. Rifkin 
Diamond Medalist 
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“Over the Desk” Talks 


(Continued from page 301) 


ployer when entering the business office. Even 
the neat arrangement of the finished dictation 
and careful placement on his desk, if the typ- 
ing is attractively done, will cause any man to 
pause long enough mentally to commend his 
stenographer for it 


. . . 


From Nevada come some QO. G. A. specimens 
that we should like to mention—from Las 
Vegas, to be exact. Miss Roxie Copenhaver 
submitted a small club, but she has succeeded 
in training some good writers. Her students 
are also qualifying rapidly for the Competent 
Typist Certificate 

Again we have some fine papers from the 
students of Fajardo High School, Fajardo, 
Puerto Rico, who are under the instruction of 
Miss Angeles Ordonez. Seventeen Transcrip 
tion Certificates with club prize, three Com- 
plete Theory Certificates, two Junior O. A. T 
Certificates, two Senior O. A. T. Certificates, 
and seven Competent Typist Certificates com- 
prise the awards going to this school—the 
final qualifications in a long list of students 
who have won our awards during the school 
year. Good work, Miss Ordonez! 


What's Your Record? 


WE are going to “sign off” with a question 
this month, but before we ask it we should like 
to say that we expect to give you some sug 
gestions soon on how to write an O. A. T 
Test that will win the Gold Pin! In the mean 
time, you might dust off the typewriter clean 
ing equipment preparatory to putting it to use 
after we have had our little “talk.” 

Now for the question. 

“I have twenty-five students in my advanced, 
second-year, class and all of them have passed 
the 60-word test,” Walter H. Morrison, teach- 
ing in the High School of Greenville, Ohio, 
explained when submitting a club of tests on 
November 14. “Eighteen have passed the 80 
word test, four the 100-word test, and three 
the 120-word test. I think that these students 
have shown unusual ability in speed and ac 
curacy so early their second year, don’t you?” 

This is an interesting report. How does it 
compare with the work students are doing in 
other classes, we wonder, and should like to 
hear from you teachers who are using the 
Transcription Tests. When giving the record 
of what your class accomplished before Thanks- 
giving, won't you please tell us how long each 
of the students has been studying; in other 
words, whether he is in first or second year 
of high school, or first or second term in busi 
ness school? We are eager for your answers' 


- 


» 
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Recent Club Prize Awards 


om as 


Fountain Pen 


Frank 
morial 
city 


Me 
Lake 


Maloney 
School 


Utah 


Judge 
Sait 


Silver Pin 
Ruth G 


versity 


State Uni 


lowa City 


urrigues 
of lowa, 
Emma Koennel, St. Cecil 
Academy, Washington, D. 
Freda Priebe, Lodi Academy 
Lodi, California 
Marion Marberry, H 
Stanford 
School, Flora 
Floyd Briggs, 
Bloomfield 
Anne Smith 
Baraboo 


rter 
High 
Illinois 
High 
lowa 
High 
Wisconsin 


Township 


Sc hooi 


School, 


Bertha Boeman, Community 
High School, Cullom, Ili 
nois 

Cecilia Mierzwa, tica Free 
Academy, Utica, New York 

Carl Kruse, Community High 
Sehool, Staunton, Illinois 

Dorothy LaSalle, St. Joseph's 
Academy, North Bay, On 


tario, Canada 


Bronze Pin 

Smith, St. Katharine 
Baltimore, Maryland 
Miller, The Mal 

Wilmette, Illinois 


Levine 
School 

Irene C 
linckrodt, 


Christine Lobe, Memorial 
High School, Ely, Minne- 
sota 

Richard Clark, Lebanon Busi 


ness College, Lebanon 
Pennsylvania 

Colin Schermerhorn, Hancock 
Central School, Hancock, 
New York 

Nancy Tumeo, Sacred Heart 
Commercial School, Colum 
Ohio 

Clark, Kamloop’s 

College, B. C 
Canada 

Dorothy Loven, St 
Academy, Joliet, 

John R. Hearne 
Business 
Texas 

Doris Robertson, High School, 
Hicksville, Ohio 

Daleene King, Cathedral 
High School, Wichita, Kan 


bus 
Bob 


ness 


Busi 


Francis 
Illinots 
Jr., Nixon 
College, Palestine, 


sas 
Beatrice Mae King, High 
School, Connellsville, 


Pennsylvania 
Esther Tieman, High School, 
Melrose, Minnesota 
Genevieve Baran, Catholic 
Central High School, Ham 
mond, Indiana 
Laura Jean Young 
Charlies Commercial School, 
Amherst, Nova Scotia 
Hyla Moore, Grand Ledge, 
Michigan 
Lester Shoemaker 
Academy, O'Neill 


St 


St. Mary's 


Nebraska 


Amelia Snyder, Senior High 
School, Arkansas City, 
Kansas 

Velma Poterbin, South Kit- 


sap Union High School, 

Port Orchard, Washington 
Harold H. Breuker, High 

School, Fremont, Michigan 








Elma Campbell, George Mason Jane Vredeveld, High School 
High School, Alexandria Fremont, Michigan 
Virginia Paul Bausch, St. Joseph's 

Dorothy Borre, Sylvia Abramo- School, Ashtor lowa 
witz, and Dorothy Klein Eleanor Sandman, Regina 
The Mallinckrodt, Wilmette, High School, Norwood 
Lilinois Ohie 

Leo Kautz, College of Com Edgar G. Haverkost, Midilar 
merece, Kenosha, Wisconsin College, Fremont, Nebraska 

Plate for the February 
ate tor the February 
‘ 
O. G. A. Test 
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Thelma Van Veghten, High Madeline Gieseking, Me(Cray 
School, Mechanicville, New Dewey High School, Troy 
York Illinois 
Kathryn B. Hornbostel, St Alice Bertha Herzog, 8t 
Philomena Commercial Francis Xavier Academy 
School, Chicago, Illinois Vicksburg, Mississippi 


O. G. A. 


Pearl Pin 


Sylvia Estase K Ce 
High Scho s t 
Puerto R 

Gold Pin 

Dorothy Mi e sl Hi 
Se hoe Flint, Michiga 

I e Le W ocx ‘ 

ge I Ang Ca 
nia 
Silver Pin 

Mary Kelly K Ack 
v] Wea hi s 
Hartf 1. Co 

Alma Feltz, St. I ‘ 
Merclal Schoc I Wapt 
I ana 

Hi Malkinska, River 
High Schoo Buffal ‘ 
York 

Cora Berg, Ortonville M 
nesota 

Evelyn Aro, St. Paul's Scho 
Baltimore, Maryland 

Tom McKenzie Central Higt 
Schoo! Bioux (City lowa 

Vella DeNorscia, High Scho 
Madison, Maine 

Mary Perovshek, Men 
High School, Ely, M 
ola 

Helen Lichenick, Hora 
Mann High School, Gar 
Indiana 

Elien Piper. High School 
Santa Cruz California 

Ivadell Agne Wicomico High 
School, Salisbury Mary 
and 

Eloise Fish, Western High 
School, Detroit, Michiga 

Mary E. Donahue, Cheveru 
Commercial School, Jamaica 


Plain, Massachusett 
Esther Alexander Barnes 
Commercial College Ihe 
ver, Colorado 
Bronze Pin 
Katherine Laidig, North Higt 


School, Denver, Colorado 
Agnes Perrlello, Convent of 
Notre Dame, South Bostor 
Massachusetts 

Marjorie Turnbull, High 
School, Peekskill, New York 
York 

Cella Bruns, High School 
Melrose, Minnesota 

Rose Thies, St. Francis 
Academy, Joliet, I! 

Florence Gruenke, High 
School, Clintonville, 
Wisconsin 

Mary Mason, Senior High 
School, Lewistown, Penr 
sylvania 

Mary Choka Lew Wallace 
Bchool, Gary Indiana 

Betty Kuhiman and Ruth 
Hausner, The Business 
Institute, Detroit, Michigan 

Margaret Bakken, High 
School, Glasgow, Montana 

Juliette Woods, High School 
Teaneck, New Jersey 

Mildred Robertson, High 
School, McAlester, Oklahoma 
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